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SACRAMENTAL DEVOTIONS 


“WE fully admit,” say the Bishops assembled at Lambeth in 1930, “that 
outside the prescribed liturgical order of Church worship there is both 
need ‘for experiment and room for a large variety of expression in 
Christian devotion” (Lambeth Report, p. 83). 

This opens the door to a reconsideration of the whole question of 
“Sacramental Devotions.” The Bishops of London and Chichester have 
stated that they are prepared to sanction a special service of this character 
if Anglo-Catholics will refrain from exposing the Blessed Sacrament or 
blessing the people with It or carrying It in procession. 


WHAT “DEVOTIONS” ARE 


We mean by “Devotions” certain prayers and hymns used in 
connection with the Sacrament Reserved. They may, and frequently do, 
follow the form customary in the Latin service of Benediction—viz., the 
hymn “O Saving Victim” (“A. and M.,” 311, pt. 2; “E. H.,” 330, pt. 2), 
followed by Kyries or a litany, then hymn 326, pt. 2 (“A. and M.,” 309, pt. 
2), then the prayer “O God, who in the wonderful Sacrament,” followed 
by a few moments of silent worship, terminating with the “Divine Praises” 
or other prayer, and Psalm 117 with its antiphon. 

This outline is not always strictly adhered to. Sometimes the 
concluding psalm is not used, and the service closes with the Benediction 
given in silence. In England it is usual to sing “O Salutaris,” but it is not 
universal. The whole devotion is non liturgical, and should be regarded as 
informal and flexible. 


THEIR ORIGIN 


The origin of the devotion seems to have been as follows: In the 
fourteenth century, processions of the Blessed Sacrament seem to have 
been introduced (though Father Freestone, in his monograph “The 
Sacrament Reserved,” traces such processions back to the eleventh 
century). The practice of exposing the Sacrament for adoration followed, 
though to this day the Carthusians do not give Benediction but put the 
Sacrament back in the tabernacle without further ceremony. The giving of 
Benediction seems to have begun in the sixteenth century. Thus the 
structure of this service is by no means fixed, and three forms of it are 


found among Anglicans—viz., (1) Benediction, (2) “Devotions” before the 
Holy Sacrament, (3) Worship before the closed tabernacle or aumbry. 

It is clearly understood that no claim is made that such services are 
necessary. They may be desirable, but cannot be considered essential. The 
Eastern Churches know nothing of them,’ and even in the West they are 
relatively modern. Further, no set form is obligatory. The devotion would 
be spoilt and lose much of its value if rendered fixed and liturgical. We do 
not claim that such services should be adopted or continued in defiance of 
lawful authority. Dr. Darwell Stone represents accurately our position 
when he points out (“Faith of an English Catholic,” pp. 53-4): “There are 
many matters in regard to the reserved Sacrament about which the control 
of the bishop may be exercised. Formal services in connection with it, like 
all other services not contained in the Book of Common Prayer, are 
subject to episcopal control.” In the Latin Church licence has to be given’ 
for such services, and our claim is that while the parish priest has the right 
and duty to reserve the Blessed Sacrament, the Bishop has the right to 
regulate any services in connection with it. 


THEIR LEGITIMACY 


Having cleared the ground as to the authority necessary, we would 
advance a plea for the legitimacy of such services on the grounds which 
follow. 

Worship, of the kind we are considering, is devotion focussed upon 
a particular object. It is a need of our spiritual nature to find a centre in 
which devotion can rest. The Old Testament teaches quite clearly that men 
were not merely permitted but encouraged to find such a centre for their 
devotion. Thus Jacob says: “Surely the Lord is in this place.” Moses is 


' But the Easterns admit the principle. “There is, both at its every celebration and when 
reserved, that selfsame outward worship due to the Divine Eucharist which is due to our 
Saviour” (Quotation from a letter from the Archbishop of Athens to Canon Douglas, 
given, with other extracts, in the latter’s booklet on “The Orthodox Church and 
Reservation,” Faith Press). 

* Roman Bishops claim the right to control the giving of Benediction with the monstrance 
(but not, it would seem, “lesser benediction’’) in virtue of Canon Law. No Canon on the 
subject exists amongst us, so that no analogy can be drawn. The actual canon regulating 
the practice in the Latin obedience runs: 

“In ecclesiis aut oratoriis quibus datum est asservare sanctissimam Eucharistiam, 
fieri potest expositio privata seu cum pyxide ex qualibet iusta causa sine Ordinarii 
licentia expositio vero publica seu cum ostensorio die festo Corporis Christi et intra 
octavam fieri potest in omnibus ecclesiis inter missarum solemnia et ad Vesperas; aliis 
vero temporibus nonnisi ex justa et gravi causa praesertim publica et de Ordinarii loci 
licentia, licet ecclesia ad religionem exemptam pertineat” (Canon 1274 §1). 


warned not to draw near till he has removed his shoes, for the ground on 
which the Burning Bush is is holy. In some sense, God is there. Most 
significant is the imagery of Ezekiel where “the Glory of God’—1.e., in 
some sense God’s Presence—takes up abode in Jerusalem. 

Whatever view we take as to the documents and their date, the 
point is that the whole Old Testament background is coloured by the 
conception that God is to be sought at particular places. True, he is 
everywhere: “If I go up into heaven, thou art there; if I go down to Sheol, 
thou art there also.” But the Jews were able to hold together two 
apparently contradictory truths *—viz., the omnipresence of God, and the 
belief that he was to be found at appointed centres. Canon Newbolt, in a 
valuable paper published by C.B.S., illustrates this circumstance by the 
story of a rabbi who was asked by an incredulous enquirer: “How can the 
Almighty who fills the universe be found between the cherubim of the 
Ark?” He replied by producing two mirrors. “Your own face is reduced in 
each mirror to correspond with the size of the glass. May it not be so with 
God? The world is his large looking- glass, the sanctuary his small one.” 

It may be felt that the New Testament has swept away the whole 
conception of a local habitation of God: St. Stephen’s speech in Acts vil. 
is devoted to the point that the Almighty dwells not in temples made with 
hands. But it must not be forgotten that the regulative principle of the New 
Testament is the fact of he Incarnation. Where Jesus is, there God is. 
While he was on earth, there was a focus of devotion—a devotion which 
he did not reject. When he spoke with the woman of Samaria, our Lord did 
not (as a superficial reading might suggest), foretell the abolition of such 
centres of devotion, but freed devotion from the particular geographical 
limitation which had confined it to the Temple at Jerusalem. “Neither in 
Jerusalem nor in this mountain” does not necessarily mean that all 
adoration at particular centres was abrogated. 

In this connection, two significant utterances may be recalled. 
Jesus said, “I am the Way.” He also said, “Hereafter ye shall see heaven 
opened and the angels of God ascending and descending upon the Son of 
Man.” 

This last passage carries the mind back to Jacob’s vision of the 
angels ascending and descending the heavenly ladder. Our Lord, therefore, 
is claiming to be the means of communication—“the Way’—between 
earth and heaven. Again, when he says, “I am the door,” he is making the 
same claim, for a door admits as well as excludes. And so we gain some 


> Sir William Bragg, in his presidential address to the British Association in 1930, 
pointed out that scientists often have to hold two apparently incompatible theories at the 
same time, until further research shall reveal their synthesis. 


conception of the true relation between this world and the spiritual realm. 
The latter is vast and free, this world is dark and prison like. On the other 
side of the wall (or “the veil,” to use Scripture imagery) is the light of 
God’s Presence. A door is opened, and God’s light shines through. In a 
sense, God’s Presence is on “the other side.” Yet Jesus is “the Door” 
through which we pass into that Presence. To put it in another way, the 
level at which the Holy Mysteries are celebrated is the heavenly region 
into which we are taken up. Dr. Waggett says: 

“The eyes of the understanding are to be opened ... to Jesus in his 
glory. ... It is with him ascended that we are engaged: it is with the 
Substance of the Sacrament, and this Substance is in heaven. . . . The 
mischief is the fact that we dwell upon ... a transition in the reverse 
direction to the true one, not from earth to heaven but from heaven to 
earth. .. . We are not to drag down this holy reality into the earthly sphere, 
that the Treasure of the unseen world and the Light of the heavenly 
Jerusalem may become the ornament of a circle of carnal experience” 
(“The Holy Eucharist,” chap, i.). 

Does that mean, then, that services in connection with a local 
Presence are inadmissible? No, for (to quote Canon M. R. Newbolt again) 
the Presence is “the point at which the world of heaven opens and finds an 
aperture into the conditions of space and time in this material world . .. 
into this restricted prison of earth, the light is admitted through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. A Church in which the Blessed Sacrament is reserved is 
not a place in which the Lord Christ is enclosed, shut in. . . it is a place 
with an open door in it, a door that opens on to God. . . . One side of the 
door is of a piece with this restricted world of matter, the other side is 
spirit, of one piece with the heavenlies and the glory of uncreated light.” 

The Incarnation means that Christ is the ladder; the bottom of it is 
set up on earth in his human nature, the top reaches to heaven. If the Holy 
Sacrament were not a focus for our devotion (as it must be if it is the 
extension of the Incarnation), we should be worse off than the Jews, for a 
privilege enjoyed by them would have been taken away from us. We do 
not look to one centre only, as Daniel prayed “towards Jerusalem,” but we 
approach God wherever Jesus is in his Holy Sacrament. 


OBJECTIONS 


If we accept this conclusion as the natural outcome of the teaching of 
Scripture, we should not find it prohibited to concentrate our prayers at 
such centres as our Lord has ordained, in a church which claims to be 
loyal to Scripture. The chief objections raised to such adoration are: (a) 


Doctrinal. The Bishop of Winchester (Dr. Garbett), in his charge in 1927, 
when Bishop of Southwark, voices the objection felt by many of the 
Bishops—viz., that the cultus of the Reserved Sacrament involves a 
departure from the purpose for which the Gift was bestowed.* But can a 
line always be clearly drawn between the primary and secondary purposes 
of anything? Houses, furniture, clothing, may be primarily intended to 
afford shelter, convenience and warmth. But is anyone content with a 
house which merely shelters, or furniture which merely serves its purpose, 
or clothes which merely fit? Is it not our aim to add beauty to comfort, 
elegance to convenience and artistic gratification to utilitarian fitness? 

A further doctrinal objection is urged by the Bishop when quoting 
Bishop Talbot’s warning against disturbing “the delicate balance and 
proportion of truth.” This, in existing circumstances, is surely a little 
unreal. To express the fear that Devotions “may lead to a lack of 
proportion, to an unbalanced doctrine of the Presence,” is to ignore the 
fact that English doctrine and devotion are already seriously unbalanced. 
How often are there neglect and defect, and how comparatively seldom 
excess and overemphasis! Perhaps the best answer to the charge of 
mistaken emphasis is that given by so Evangelical a Catholic as Bishop 
Walter Carey. In expressing his cordial approval of services of corporate 
devotion, the Bishop of Bloemfontein urges that they should not be 
separated from the thought of Communion; quoting from the letters of the 
Jesuit Archbishop Porter of Bombay: 

“The primary end of the institution “Take ye and eat: this is my 
Body’ is lost sight of, to some extent, in the more modern development of 
adoration.” 

The inference drawn by Bishop Carey is surely sounder than that 
of the charge referred to (p. 59) that Bishops ought to “check, forbid and 
prune” possibly dangerous devotions. The Bishop of Bloemfontein is 


. Hyper-subtlety seems to characterize the argument of Lord Hugh Cecil in Theology 
(December, 1931). After building up a convincing argument from the Prayer Book and 
Articles that the Consecrated Elements are the Body and Blood of Christ, he proceeds to 
deprecate Devotions, apparently on the ground that there is an uncertainty as to the 
relation between the “ego” and the body which is its vehicle. It is difficult to follow the 
argument that “one cannot say with exactness that a person is locally present in his 
body.” Apparently what the writer means is that the person is only “present” when the 
body is expressing some particular emotion or fulfilling some particular dictate of the 
will. When it is not doing so, it is not to be regarded as a vehicle of personality. On this 
theory, the sleeping Infant Saviour would not be worshipped, but would only be adored 
when engaged in conscious activity! The whole argument that it is unsafe to travel 
beyond the actual purpose of the Institution of the Blessed Sacrament (i.e., for 
Communion) is one which lands us in a series of untenable attitudes, for one cannot draw 
a line between primary and secondary purposes. 


content to ask the faithful to hold together the three aspects of the 
Eucharist. “They concentrate on Communion when they receive; they 
concentrate on the Sacrifice when they worship; they concentrate on our 
Lord’s nearness and Presence when they attend Devotions. All, therefore, 
that I ask of my people here is to remember that all three aspects belong to 
the Lord’s Service, and I ask them to keep all three at the back of their 
mind, even when they are concentrating on one of them.” 

With this agrees Father Thornton’s view. “Catholic worship can 
never be confined within narrow individualistic conceptions,” and the 
Eucharistic action is “something much larger and richer than can be 
measured by our poor individual needs.” 

Hence “Reservation, being an extension of the Eucharistic Rite, is 
essentially a public and corporate matter which concerns the whole body 
of the faithful.” 

The view put forward by the English Bishops from time to time 
(e.g., in 1917, quoted in Bishop Garbett’s charge in 1927) that “we cannot 
admit any claim on the part of the parish priest or any other minister of the 
Church to reserve the Blessed Sacrament apart from the sanction of the 
Ordinary, for any purpose or in any manner,” is one which we feel obliged 
to resist. It is amplified by the Bishop in the statement: “The parish priest 
is the representative of the Bishop, who has licensed or instituted him, and 
therefore it would naturally follow that the Bishop has some right to 
regulate and control the manner in which the Sacraments are ministered.” 
With all respect, we must offer a firm resistance to a conception or 
authority which is papal and absolutist, rather than canonical and 
constitutional. Canon Law expressed Catholic consent—e.g., in the 
directions given by Tonstal, Bishop of Durham—that the Sacred Elements 
be reserved in “a decent tabernacle over against the High Altar.” The 
Constitutions of Archbishop Peccham (never repealed) ordered “a decent 
tabernacle in which the Body of Christ may be reverently reserved and 
renewed every Lord’s Day.” The tabernacle then used was probably the 
hanging pyx. Dr. Dykes is said to have discovered and used one which had 
been in use in Durham as late as the seventeenth century. A tradition of 
reserving the Sacrament had lingered there till 1849.° The aumbry, like the 
tabernacle upon the Holy Table, is a Continental importation. Lyndewode, 
the canonist, saw it in Holland and Portugal, and recommended its 
adoption. We admit the right of the Ordinary to issue, as Peccham and 
Tonstal did, such directions as may conduce to the reverent treatment of 
the Sacrament Reserved, but we cannot admit such a right to “control” 


> These and other particulars are given in a learned treatise on Reservation, published in 
1887 by Rev. J. W. Kempe, of St. John the Divine, Kennington. 


reservation as might lead to its discontinuance. 

We would urge, therefore, that the question be examined afresh, 
and that we should dismiss for ever the underlying notion that a practice 
must be superstitious because Rome enjoins or encourages it. The 
Churches in communion with us do not draw the rein too tightly. Thus in 
South Africa, according to a correspondent in The Church Times in 1928, 
“Reservation, where it obtains, is almost invariably in a tabernacle on the 
High Altar, or on a side altar, and I only know one instance of an aumbry. 
... No objection is shown to Devotions. ... I attended a church in Durban 
where the full service of Benediction took place. In Pretoria Cathedral 1 
have attended Devotions when the actual Benediction was not given.” 

This seems to answer the second class of objections raised—viz., 
(b) Practical. It is said that the introduction of Roman practices renders 
those who use them disloyal to their Church. No such undesirable 
consequences exist in South Africa, where Church-people are as keen and 
loyal as anywhere. 


THEIR VALUE 


The practical objection is balanced by the practical consideration that man 
needs a focus of devotion, and if the appropriate Centre is denied him, he 
may find other and less worthy objects of devotion. It has been pointed out 
that in the Eastern Churches, where no extra- liturgical cultus exists, there 
prevails an exaggerated devotion to ikons, while in the ages before 
Benediction and kindred devotions became popular there were abuses 
connected with shrines and relics or statues such as the Holy Rood of 
Boxley. It is precarious to argue from man’s need, but it seems to suggest 
that a vacant place existed in man’s devotional life which was filled under 
the wise guidance of the Church by devotion to the Holy Sacrament. 

The practical issue is stressed by a writer in the Truro Diocesan 
Gazette in 1929 who points out that Sacramental Devotions, though 
admittedly an innovation, have justified their adoption by their effect in 
stimulating the desire for more frequent Communion. To assume that what 
is new is illegitimate is to suggest that the Holy Spirit ceased, at some 
undefined period, to guide the Church. “Devotions,” points out this writer, 
are evangelical and informal, and many who come into a church where 
Devotions are in progress may make their first contact with the source of 
power in the Blessed Sacrament. Such Devotions are, and must remain, 
unliturgical. They are outside the Liturgy, both of the Latin Church and of 
our own, but though nor liturgical, are not incompatible with the official 
service books of the Church. 


This latter point is elaborated in a pamphlet on Reservation 
published by S.P.C.K., and written by a distinguished liturgical student, 
the Rev. Dr. Streatfeild. He emphasizes the fact that we hold in common 
with Rome the Creeds, Sacraments and the like, and that our Prayer Book 
is largely a translation from Roman sources. Therefore the antecedent 
probability is that the outward usages should be similar, unless a 
difference be proved to be necessary. Applying this test to Exposition and 
Benediction, the author admits that they are not primitive, or part of the 
purpose of the Sacrament, yet “the use of such services has vastly 
increased the frequency of Communion, and in no way taken the place of 
it: the majority of Anglicans seem totally unaware how amazingly many 
Papists make their Communion daily, and much the same result may be 
seen in those of our churches which practise these devotions.” And if the 
principle be borne in mind, enunciated with no less clearness by the 
Roman authorities than by us, that the primary purpose of Reservation is 
Communion, and that any extra-liturgical services are merely “a prolation 
of the worship due to the Presence,” then it is difficult to see what should 
hinder Anglicans from offering such adoration. “If there be in any true 
sense an Objective Presence of our Lord in the Eucharist, obviously we 
must therein worship him.” Much the same view has been attributed to an 
opponent of Reservation, the late Lord Brentford, who is credited with the 
declaration that acceptance of belief in the Real Presence logically 
involves adoration. 

Sir R. Phillimore, in his judgment in the case of Mr. Bennett, laid it 
down that “a Presence external to the act of the communicant appears to 
me to be the doctrine which the formularies of our Church, duly 
considered and construed so as to be harmonious, intend to maintain.” 

It would seem that the prohibition of corporate Devotions can 
scarcely be permanently maintained when the practice of Colonial 
Churches, the needs of our own people, and the experience of their value 
combine to demand their sanction. The late Bishop of Winchester pointed 
out that “a reunited Church—to say nothing of the Anglican communion 
itsel{—must contain much that is disagreeable to this section or that” 
(Review of the Churches, July, 1925). So that, in pleading for their 
recognition, we have no desire that these Devotions should be forced upon 
unprepared or unwilling congregations. We recognize quite unmistakably 
that they are “extras,” and should not be so arranged as to become an 
indispensable part of an evening service. Yet “extras” are permissible, 
even as judged by a strictly legal standard. In 1686 a Devon clergyman 
named Sparks was indicted at Quarter Sessions for using “alias preces et 
alio modo.” He was found guilty and fined. On appeal, the King’s Bench 


quashed the indictment on the gound that “it ought to have alleged that 
the defendant used other forms and prayers instead of those enjoined” 
(italics ours). The Acts of Uniformity only forbid “other open prayer” 
competitive with that of the Liturgy and Offices, for the offenders are such 
as take part “wittingly and willingly” in “any other matter or form of rites 
contained in the Book annexed’—1.e., in any other version of the services 
provided in the Prayer Book. This leaves untouched such devotions as the 
Three Hours or the Stations of the Cross, and our contention is that 
Sacramental Devotions should be regarded as in the same category. 


CONCLUSION 


Behind all the arguments against the sanction sought lies the belief that the 
Presence in the Holy Sacrament is not really “objective.” Many good 
Churchmen cherish a belief in a Presence depending upon the devotion of 
the recipient. This, however, was not the belief of the Early Church, to 
which Anglicans consistently appeal. St. Chrysostom sums up the attitude 
of his time in three words, “Adore and communicate” (Homily 1xi., “To 
the people of Antioch”’)—1.e., adoration precedes reception. St. Ambrose, 
in a famous passage, says, “We adore the flesh of Christ in our mysteries” 
(“On Ps. cxix. 5”). 

St. Augustine echoes this when he says: “Nemo carnem illam 
manducat nisi prius adoraverit” (“On Ps. 1xxxix.”). He also (“Contr. 
Faust.” cap. xiii.) refers to the slander of the heathen who charged 
Christians with worshipping Ceres and Bacchus because they adored the 
consecrated Bread and Wine. That such a charge could be brought shows 
the belief of those whose worship laid them open to it. Origen mentions 
the care taken to prevent any consecrated particle from falling to the 
ground (Homily “On Exodus’), a precaution which would be needless had 
it not been held that every particle consecrated had become the Body of 
Christ. And most conspicuous of all early instances is the prayer of 
Gorgonia, recorded by her brother St. Gregory Nazianzen, in which she 
prostrated herself before “him who is adored upon the altar” (Oration “On 
the death of Gorgonia”). 

These examples, well within the first six centuries, should remove 
any scruples as to the primitive character of the belief which underlies 
“Devotions,” and it is surely feeble to urge that we should forgo what is 
historically legitimate, practically desirable, and devotionally helpful 
because in other parts of the Church beliefs are entertained to which we do 
not subscribe. There is still wisdom in Francis Bacon’s “Letter to Queen 
Elizabeth concerning Church Controversies”: 


“They think it is the true touchstone to try what is good and evil by 
measuring what is more or less opposite to the institutions of the Church 
of Rome: that is ever more perfect which is most degrees from that 
Church, that is ever polluted and blemished which participateth in any 
appearance with it. This is a subtle and dangerous conceit for men to 


entertain.” 


